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THE SPIRIT OF JEWISH PRAYER* 

Professor Abraham Joshua Heschel 

It is with a sense of great responsibility that I undertake 
to discuss with you such a sacred topic, a topic which is 
called one of the most sublime things in the world, onm 
□Viy bv iaro onmyn. 

I am going to discuss not only the spirit of Jewish prayer but 
also the state of prayer in the present day synagogue. The time 
has come for a ®mn pn»n. 'n ny naieni n*npnn umm rt®nra. To 
find a cure we must have the courage to study the ills. 

In advancing some critical remarks I do not mean oi^an Dn 
to take a superior attitude. In all honesty, my criticism will be 
to a considerable degree self-criticism. I am conscious of the 
great work which members of this Assembly are doing, and it 
is with respect and affection that I address my remarks to this 
audience. 

Moreover, numerous conversations with some of my own 
former students assembled here tonight give me the right to 
feel that I am not going to speak to you but for you. I am going 
to be, in a sense your mas rr 1 ?®. 

l ?tn®’ m^nn am’ nrrsn men ®y-u ®yn» uyn ujn. I speak to you 
on prayer, *|nVnn -vy *di nnsn ms® ™ ,-p 1 ? pim 'tna u’r® »d ^y qx. 

I 

Our services are conducted with pomp and precision. The ren¬ 
dition of the liturgy is smooth. Everything is present: decorum, 
voice, ceremony. But one thing is missing: Life. One knows 
in advance what will ensue. There will be no surprise, no 
adventure of the soul; there will be no sudden burst of devotion. 
Nothing is going to happen to the soul. Nothing unpredictable 
must happen to the person who prays. He will attain no 

* For the sake of clarity the author has expanded certain parts dealing 
with the main thesis. 
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insight into the words he reads; he will attain no new perspective 
for the life he lives. Our motto is monotony, rrri’ip Kin rpne> no 
nojjn man enn bs ]'«i. The fire has gone out of our worship. 
It is cold, stiff, and dead. Inorganic Judaism. True, things are 
happening; of course, not within prayer, but within the adminis¬ 
tration of the synagogues. Do we not establish new edifices 
all over the country? 

Yes, the edifices are growing. Yet, worship is decaying. 

Has the synagogue become the graveyard where prayer is 
buried? Are we, the spiritual leaders of American Jewry, 
members of a Kemp rran? There are many who labor in the 
vineyard of oratory; but who knows how to pray, or how to 
inspire others to pray? There are many who can execute and 
display magnificent fireworks; but who knows how to kindle 
a spark in the darkness of a soul? 

Some of you may say, I am going too far! Of course, people 
still attend “services” — but what does this attendance mean 
to them? Outpouring of the soul, ninsnipn? Worship? 
Prayer, synagogue attendance has become a benefaction to the 
synagogue, a service of the community rather than service of 
God, -naxn nmay rather than oiot nmajj. People give some of 
their money to UJA, and some of their time to the synagogue. 

The modern synagogue suffers from a severe cold. Our con¬ 
gregants preserve a respectful distance between the mo and 
themselves. They say the words, “Forgive us for we have 
sinned,” but of course, they are not meant. They say, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thy heart..." in lofty 
detachment, in complete anonymity as if giving an impartial 
opinion about an irrelevant question. 

An air of tranquility, complacency prevails in our synagogues. 
What can come out of such an atmosphere? The services are 
prim, the voice is dry, the synagogue is clean and tidy, and the 
soul of prayer lies in agony. You know no one will scream, no 
one will cry, the words will be still-born. 

People expect the rabbi to conduct a service: an efficient, 
expert service. But efficiency and rapidity are no remedy 
against devotional sterility. Orthodox rabbis worry about the 
iiD *3 being in the right place. What about the heart being in 
the right place? What about prayer? 

We have developed the habit of praying by proxy . Many 
congregants seem to have adopted the principle of vicarious 
prayer. The rabbi or the cantor does the praying for the con- 
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gregation. In particular, it is the organ that does the singing 
for the whole community. Too often the organ has become the 
tqs itVp. Indeed, when the organ begins to thunder, who can 
compete with its songs? Men and women are not allowed to 
raise their voices, unless the rabbi issues the signal. They have 
come to regard the rabbi as a master of ceremonies. 

Is not their mood, in part, a reflection of our own uncertain¬ 
ties? Prayer has become an empty gesture, a figure of speech. 
Either because of lack of faith or because of religious bashful¬ 
ness. We would not admit that we take prayer seriously. It 
would sound sanctimonious, if not hypocritical. We are too 
sophisticated. But if prayer is as important as study, if 
prayer is as precious a deed as an act of charity, we must stop 
being embarrassed at our saying a td "12 with njD. 

Ours is a great responsibility. We demand that people come 
to the synagogue instead of playing golf, or making money, or 
going on a picnic. Why? Don't we mislead them? People take 
their precious time off to attend services. Some even arrive 
with profound expectations. But what do they get? What 
do they receive? Sometimes the rabbi even sits in his chair, 
wondering: Why did all these people flock together? Spiritu¬ 
ally helpless, the rabbi sits in his chair taking attendance. 

There is another privation: the loss of ]n, Our prayers have 
so little charm, so little grace, so little in. What is ]n? The 
presence of the soul. A person has ]n when the throbbing of his 
heart is audible in his voice; when the longings of his soul 
animate his face. Now, how do our people pray? They recite 
the prayerbook as if it were last week's newspaper. They 
ensconce in anonymity — as if prayer were an impersonal 
exercise — as if worship were an act that came automatically. 
The words are there but the souls who are to feel their meaning, 
to absorb their significance, are absent. They utter shells of 
syllables, but put nothing of themselves into the shells. In our 
daily speech, in uttering a sentence, our words have a tonal 
quality. There is no communication without intonation. It 
is the intonation that indicates what we mean by what we 
say, so that we can discern whether we hear a question or an 
assertion. 

It is the intonation that lends ]n to what we say. But when 
we pray, the words faint on our lips. Our words have no tone, 
no strength, no personal dimension, as if we did not mean 
what we said; as if reading paragraphs in Roget's Thesaurus. 
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It is prayer without in. Of course, we offer them plenty of 
responsive reading, but there is little responsiveness to what 
they read. No one knows how to shed a tear. No one is ready 
to invest a sigh. Is there no tear in their souls? 

Is there no balm in Gilead? 

Is there no physician there? 

Why then is not the health 

Of the daughter of my people recovered? 

Assembled in the synagogue everything is there — the body, 
the benches, the books. But one thing is absent: naira. It is 
as if they all suffered from spiritual absenteeism. In good prayer, 
words become one with the soul. Yet in our synagogues, people 
who are otherwise sensitive, vibrant, arresting, sit there aloof, 
listless, lazy, n’ D’nnn «!?, Those who are spiritually dull 
cannot praise the Lord. 

That we sensed that this is a problem is evidenced by the 
many valiant but futile attempts to deal with it. The problem, 
namely, of how to increase synagogue attendance. A variety 
of suggestions have been made, e. g., to bring the nno up 
to date by composing shorter and better prayers; to invite 
distinguished speakers, radio-commentators and columnists, 
to arrange congregational forums, panels and symposia; to 
celebrate annual projects such as "Jewish Culture Sabbath,” 
"Jewish War Veterans Sabbath,” “Boy Scouts Sabbath,” “In- 
terfaith Sabbath” (why not a " Sabbath Sabbath”?); to install 
stained glass windows; to place gold, silver or blue pledge- 
cards on the seats; to remind people of their birthday dates. 
Well-intentioned as these suggestions may be, they do not deal 
with the core of the issue. Spiritual problems cannot be solved 
by administrative techniques. 

The problem is not how to fill the buildings but how to inspire 
the hearts. And this is a problem to which techniques of child 
psychology can hardly be applied. The problem is not one of 
synagogue attendance but one of spiritual attendance. The 
problem is not how to attract bodies to enter the space of a temple 
but how to inspire souls to enter an hour of spiritual concentration 
in the presence of God. The problem is time, not space. 

II 

Prayer is an extremely embarrassing phenomenon. Numerous 
attempts have been made to define and to explain it. I will 
briefly mention four of the prevalent doctrines. 
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(1) The Doctrine of Agnosticism. 

The doctrine of Agnosticism claims that prayer is rooted in 
superstition. It is “one of humanity’s greatest mistakes,’’ “a 
desparate effort of bewildered creatures to come to terms with 
surrounding mystery.” Thus, prayer is a fraud. To the 
worshipping man we must say: “Fool, why do you in vain 
beseech with childish prayers, things which no day ever did 
bring, will bring, or could bring?” 1 Since it is dangerous fraud, 
the synagogue must be abolished. A vast number of people 
have, indeed, eliminated prayer from their lives. They made 
an end to that illusion. 

There are some people who believe that the only way to 
revitalize the synagogue is to minimize the importance of 
prayer and to convert the synagogue into a center. It is some¬ 
thing which the Talmud characterizes as py: piN 1 ? pup® ^y 
Dy ms nD 33 n ira pnpts !?yi tu-i« tnpn.* 

Let us face the situation. This is the law of life. Just as 
man cannot live without a soul, Judaism cannot survive without 
God. Our soul withers without prayer. A synagogue in which 
men no longer aspire to prayer is not a compromise but a defeat; 
a perversion, not a concession. To pray with mis may be diffi¬ 
cult; to pray without it is ludicrous. 


(2) The Doctrine of Religious Behaviorism. 

There are people who seem to believe that religious deeds 
can be performed in a spiritual wasteland, in the absence of the 
soul, with a heart hermetically sealed; that external action is 
the essential mode of worship, pedantry the same as piety; 
as if all that mattered is how men behaved in physical terms; 
as if religion were not concerned with the inner life. 

Such a conception, which we would like to call religious 
behaviorism, unwittingly reduces Judaism to a sort of sacred 
physics, with no sense for the imponderable, the introspective, 
the metaphysical. 

As a personal attitude religious behaviorism usually reflects 
a widely held theology in which the supreme article of faith is 
respect for tradition. People are urged to observe the rituals or 
to attend services out of deference to what has come down to 
us from our ancestors. The theology of respect pleads for the 


• Ovid, Tristia, III, 8.11. 
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maintenance of the inherited and transmitted customs and 
institutions and is characterized by a spirit of conformity, 
excessive moderation and disrespect of spontaneity. The out¬ 
look of religious behaviorists comes close to the view embodied 
in Seneca's saying, tamquam legibus iussa non tamquam dis 
grata (observe religious customs because they are commanded 
by law, not because they are desired by the gods). 

Wise, important, essential and pedagogically useful as the 
principle “respect for tradition" is, it is grotesque and self- 
defeating to make of it the supreme article of faith. 

Religious behaviorism is a doctrine that dominates many 
minds, and is to a large measure responsible for the crisis of 
prayer. 


( 3 ) The Doctrine of Prayer as a Social Act. 

There is another definition which is being perpetuated all 
over the country in sermons, synagogue bulletins and books. 
“Prayer is the identification of the worshipper with the people 
of Israel or “the occasion for immersing ourselves in the 
living reality" of our people. It is built on a theology which 
regards God as a symbol of social action, as an epitome of 
the ideals of the group, as “the spirit of the beloved com¬ 
munity"; 3 as "the spirit of a people, and insofar as there is 
a world of humanity . . . the Spirit of the World"; 4 as the 
“Creative Good Will" which makes cooperation in our moral 
endeavor possible. 5 

“An act of identification with the people" is, phenomeno¬ 
logically speaking, the definition of a political act. But is a 
political phenomenon the same as worship? Moreover, is the 
act of identification with the Jewish people necessarily an act 
of serving God? Who is our model: Elijah who disassociated 
himself from the congregations of his people, or the prophets of 
the Baal who led and identified themselves with their people? 
The prophets of Israel were not eager to be in agreement with 
popular sentiments. Spiritually important, essential, and 
sacred as the identification with the people Israel is, we must 
not forget that what lends spiritual importance and sanctity 

3 J. Royce, The Problem of Christianity f 1913,1, pp. 172, 408 f. 

4 E. S. Ames, Religion , New York, 1929, p. 132. 

6 E. W. Lyman, The Meaning of Truth in Religion , p, 33. 
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to that identification is Israel’s unique association with the 
will of God. It is this association that raises our attachment 
to the people Israel above the level of mere nationalism. 

The doctrine of prayer as a social act is the product of what 
may be called “the sociological fallacy,” according to which 
the individual has no reality except as a carrier of ideas and 
attitudes that are derived from group existence. Applied to 
Jewish faith, it is a total misunderstanding of the nature of 
Jewish faith to overemphasize the social or communal aspect. 

It is true that a Jew never worships as an isolated individual 
but as a part of the people Israel. Yet it is within the heart 
of every individual that prayer takes place. It is a personal 
duty, and an intimate act which cannot be delegated to either 
the cantor or to the whole community. We pray with all of 
Israel, and everyone of us by himself. Contrary to sociological 
theories, individual prayer came first, while collective prayer 
is a late phenomenon which is not even mentioned in the 
Bible. 6 

Such sociological perspectives forfeit the unique aspects of 
Judaism. Do we, in the moment of prayer, concentrate on the 
group? We read in the Psalms “Give ear to my words, O Lord, 
understand my meditation.” According to the Midrash, David 
said, “Lord of the World, at the time when I have strength to 
stand before Thee in prayer and to bring forth words — give 
ear! At a time when I have no strength to bring forth words — 
understand what is in my heart, understand my faltering.” 7 
Can the sociological definition of prayer as an act of identifica¬ 
tion with the group be applied to this Midrash? 

(4) The Doctrine of Religious Solipsism. 

The doctrine maintains that the individual self of the 
worshipper is the whole sphere of prayer-life. The assumption 
is that God is an idea, a process, a source, a fountain, a spring, 


1 nniasia niDipD V33 Vn-b' o'snpra vn ... nVmn no; 3 ip n’p w*3i rwn ]dio, 
ttj VVsnD n'n -irw Vs s»Vn .nas nVsn 13 VVsnnV mva oipoa O’-insi ipai any 
•bin iipn® pmn -inn ip nas nVsn o’awsi swan ustso nV ’3 .iV ioh’b mpos 
,’:nh3d *ioi' ’is noa '1 ,*rrwjm rvinsa pw rwnpao o’nan nma n’’ nVron now 
i’Vb nn’S’n .o-nVx n’s. 

7 Vb nisi ;«in pna Binpn ubV th idm ('3 ,’n o’Vnn) ’i'in nrs "n nnsci now, 
ns ’3 rtw nyiai Ini'mn - 'idk texinVi nSsra "i’ibV nDyV na '3 b’p ny»3 .oVip 
"1 .‘7i o’Vnn ms .’'i’in ni'3 .’sVs no pinnn. 
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a power. But one cannot pray to an idea, one cannot address 
his prayers to a fountain of values. To whom, then, do we 
direct our prayers? Yes, there is an answer. As a recent 
writer put it: We address “prayers to the good within our¬ 
selves.’' 7 3 

I do not wish to minimize the fact that we all suffer from an 
ego-centric predicament. Our soul tends to confine itself to its 
own ideas, interests, and emotions. But why should we raise 
the ego-centric affliction to the status of a virtue? It is precisely 
the function of prayer to overcome that predicament, to see 
the world in a different setting. The self is not the hub but 
the spoke of the revolving wheel. It is precisely the function of 
prayer to shift the center of living from self-consciousness to 
self-surrender. 7b 

Religious solipsism claims that we must continue to recite 
our prayers, for prayer is a useful activity. The ideas may be 
false; it is absurd to believe that God “hearkens to prayers and 
supplications” (onunm m^sn yoieO, but we should say all this 
because it is good for one’s health. It is a useful fiction, thera¬ 
peutics by a lie. There is no God who hears our prayers but 
we pray as if.... 

Is it really good for one’s health? I think it is old-fashioned 
and short-sighted psychology to assume that duplicity, nn« 
aVa into nsa, could be good for one’s health. 

We are descendants of those who taught the world what 
true worship is. Our fathers created the only universal lan¬ 
guage there is: the language of prayer. All men in the Western 
world speak to God in the language of our prayers, of our 
Psalms. Is it not proper to ask our fathers: What is the spirit 
of Jewish prayer? But are we ready to ask the question? Are 
we qualified to understand the answer? The difficulty of our 
situation lies in the fact that we have inherited physical features 
of our fathers but failed to acquire some of their spiritual 
qualities. Biologically we are Jews, theologically we are pagan 
to a considerable degree. Our hands are the hands of Jacob, 
but our voice is often the voice of Esau. 

There are bitter problems which religion has to solve: agony, 
sin, despair. There is darkness in the world. There is horror 


7 “ A discussion of this view, which is so popular today, is found in 
I. Segond, La priere, Rude de psychologic religieuse, Paris, 1911, p. 52. 

7b Cf. A. J. Heschel, “Prayer” in Review of Religion, 1945, p. 156. 
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in the soul. What has the community of Israel to say to the 
world? 

Gentlemen, we worry a great deal about the problem of 
church and state, synagogue and state. Now what about the 
synagogue and God? In fact, sometimes there is a greater 
separation between the synagogue and God than between the 
synagogue and state. 

Now what qualifies a person to be a rabbi? What gives him 
the right, the privilege to represent the word of God to the 
people of God? I have been in the United States of America 
for thirteen years, I have not discovered America but I have 
discovered something in America. It is possible to be a rabbi 
and not to believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 8 

It has become a habit with modem Jews and Jewish move¬ 
ments to behead, to decapitate Biblical verses. Some such 
decapitated crpiDS have become famous slogans. The name of 
the movement is an abbreviation of tdVh apy’ rra; 
the essence of the verse, 'n m«a, was omitted. Disciples of 
Ahad Ha‘am proclaimed nna dm ’a naa ah hna a 1 ? ’a. Yet the 
prophet said ’nna. The Jewish National Fund has as its official 
motto mn , Dsi> lann a 1 ? pam; the end pan ^a ’V ’a was omitted. 
During the last war the popular slogan among Russian Jews 
was nna ’a maa a 1 ?; the continuation rr ’pyo nsoai was dropped. 

Prayer is the microcosm of the soul. It is the whole soul in 
one moment; the quintessence of all our acts; the climax of 
all our thoughts. It rises as high as our thoughts. Now, if 
Torah is nothing but national literature of Jewish people; 

8 "It would appear that the God-concept of the preponderant majority 
of the rabbis is free from anthropomorphism and the notion of the first 
cause. Only two rabbis in the entire group of 218 define God as a first cause, 
and only one out of every seven, as literal creator of the universe — the 
two supernaturalistic responses. The remainder believe that the nature of 
God is best expressed as: (a) "the sum total of forces which make for 
greater intelligence, beauty, goodness; (b) the unitary creative impulse 
which expresses itself in organic evolution and human progress; (c) the 
symbol of all that we consider good and true/* The first of these three 
views of God is by far the dominant one. 

"With respect to the God-idea, no appreciable difference can be seen 
between Conservative and Reform wings. These two groups differ, however, 
from the Orthodox group, a majority of whom think of God primarily as a 
creator. In both the Conservative and the Reform wings this concept of 
God which best expresses the views of the rabbis is held by only about 
8 percent of the respondents." — J. Zeitlin, Disciples of the Wise , New 
York, 1945, p. 76. 
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if the mystery of revelation is discarded as superstition, then 
prayer is hardly more than a soliloquy. If God does not have 
power to speak to us, how should we possess the power to speak 
to Him? Thus, prayer is a part of a greater issue. It depends 
upon the total spiritual situation of man and upon a mind 
within which God is at home. Of course, if our lives are too 
barren to bring forth the spirit of worship; if all our thoughts 
and anxieties do not contain enough spiritual substance to be 
distilled into prayer, an inner transformation is a matter of 
emergency. And such an emergency we face today. The issue 
of prayer is not prayer; the issue of prayer is God . One cannot 
pray unless he has faith in his own ability to accost the infinite, 
merciful, eternal God. 

Moreover, we must not overlook one of the profound prin¬ 
ciples of Judaism. There is something which is far greater than 
my desire to pray, namely, God's desire that I pray. There is 
something which is far greater than my will to believe, namely, 
God's will that I believe. How insignificant is the outpouring 
of my soul in the midst of this great universe! Unless it is the 
will of God that I pray, unless God desires our prayer, 9 how 
ludicrous is all my praying. 

We cannot reach heaven by building a Tower of Babel. The 
Jewish way to God is a way of God. God's waiting for our 
prayer is that which lends meaning to them. 

Ill 

How should we define prayer? Since it is, first of all, a 
phenomenon of the human consciousness, we must ask; What 
is it that a person is conscious of in a moment of prayer? There 
is a classical statement in rabbinic literature that expresses the 
spiritual minimum of prayer as an act of the consciousness 
of man: “Know before Whom you stand .” 30 Three ideas are 
contained in this definition. 11 

* See M ,tt # 3 nan mo*? ;'i ,’n n’Vrm emo. 

10 . . . on 1 ? it.o»’n mmiK ma 1 ? not* ,npn^ idwj 'n rknvs. 

,*» KDPii ♦a-n nUN ; r n .n'a mana Vd’-ibu? nn& ’»!? iyn anaiioi 

.nKVil na^Ki oian -pxv owneo :rr*» >mn Try* 1 ?** 0”n mmw j»y 

nmt ’o ’ID 1 ? yn ^Dnn nnucoi. 

11 The sentence consists of three parts: The main verb in the imperative 
“know. 1 * Dependent on this main verb is the clause “before whom you 
stand’* which ean be broken up into two segments, the adverbial phrase 
“before whom” which contains the interrogative pronoun and “you stand” 
which is the subject and verb of the subordinate clause. 
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1. Know (or understand). A certain understanding or aware¬ 
ness, a definite attitude of the mind is the condition sine qua 
non of Jewish prayer. Prayer cannot live in a theological 
vacuum. It comes out of insight. 

Prayer must not be treated as if it were the result of an intel¬ 
lectual oversight, as if it thrived best in the climate of thought¬ 
lessness. One needs understanding, wisdom of the spirit to 
know what it means to worship God. Or at least one must 
endeavor to become free of the folly of worshipping the specious 
glory of mind-made deities, free of unconditional attachment to 
the false dogmas that populate our minds. 

To live without prayer is to live without God, to live without 
a soul. No one is able to think of Him unless he has learned 
how to pray to Him. For this is the way man learns to think 
of the true God — of the God of Israel. He first is aware of His 
presence long before he thinks of His essence. And to pray is 
to sense His presence. 

There are people who maintain that prayer is a matter of 
emotion. In their desire to “revitalize” prayer, they would 
proclaim: Let there be emotion! This is, of course, based on a 
fallacy. Emotion is an important component', it is not the 
source of prayer. The power to pray does not depend on 
whether a person is of a choleric or phlegmatic temperament. 
One may be extremely emotional and be unable to generate 
that power. This is decisive: worship comes out of insight. It 
is not the result of an intellectual oversight. 

What is more, prayer has the power to generate insight; 
it often endows us with an understanding not attainable by 
speculation. Some of our deepest insights, decisions and atti¬ 
tudes are born in moments of prayer. Often where reflection 
fails, prayer succeeds. What thinking is to philosophy, prayer 
is to religion. And prayer can go beyond speculation. The 
truth of holiness is not a truth of speculation — it is the truth 
of worship. 

“Rabbi said: I am amazed that the prayer for understanding 
was not included in the Sabbath liturgy! For if there is no 
understanding, how is it possible to pray?” 11 

Know before Whom you stand. Such knowledge, such under¬ 
standing is not easily won. It “is neither a gift we receive 


15 'dW””!' n^sn - njn ot* .na»a njnn prin iVto -|K’n •#* .ion itoir > 31 , 
i’.i ,Tb nima. 
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undeservedly nor a treasure to be found inadvertently/' The 
art of awareness of God, the art of sensing His presence in our 
daily lives cannot be learned off-hand. “God's grace resounds 
in our lives like a staccato. Only by retaining the seemingly 
disconnected notes comes the ability to grasp the theme." 13 

That understanding we no longer try to acquire. In the 
modem seminaries for the training of rabbis and teachers the 
art of understanding what prayer implies was not a part of 
the curriculum. And so it is not the Psalmist, Rabbi Jehudah 
Halevi, Rabbi Isaiah Horovitz or Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav; 
it is Hegel, Freud, or Dewey who have become our guides in 
matters of Jewish prayer and God. 

2. Before Whom. To have said before what would have 
contradicted the spirit of Jewish prayer. What is the most 
indefinite pronoun. In asking what , one is totally uncommitted, 
uninitiated, bare of any anticipation of an answer; any answer 
may be acceptable. But he who is totally uncommitted, who 
does not even have an inkling of the answer, has not learned 
the meaning of the ultimate question, and is not ready to 
engage in prayer. 14 If God is a what , a power, the sum total of 
values, how could we pray to it? An “I" does not pray to an 
“it.” Unless, therefore, God is at least as real as my own self; 
unless I am sure that God has at least as much life as I do, how 
could I pray? 

3. You stand . The act of prayer is more than a process of 
the mind and a movement of the lips. It is an act that happens 
between man and God — in the presence of God. 

Reading or studying the text of a prayer is not the same as 
praying. What marks the act of prayer is the decision to enter 
and face the presence of God, To pray means to expose oneself 
to Him, to His judgment. 

If “prayer is the expression of the sense of being at home in 
the universe," 15 then the Psalmist who exclaimed, “I am a 
stranger on earth, hide not Thy commandments from me" 
(119:19), was a person who grieviously misunderstood the 
nature of prayer. Throughout many centuries of Jewish history 
the true motivation for prayer was not “the sense of being at 
home at the universe" but the sense of not being at home in the 

13 Man Is Not Alone, p. 88. 

14 Man Is Not Alone , ch. 8 (The Ultimate Question). 

15 E. S, Ames, Religion , p. 217. 
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universe. We could not but experience anxiety and spiritual 
homelessness in the sight of so much suffering and evil, in the 
countless examples of failure to live up to the will of God. That 
experience gained in intensity by the soul-stirring awareness 
that God Himself was not at home in a universe, where His 
will is defied, where His kingship is denied. The Shekinah is in 
exile, the world is corrupt, the universe itself is not at home .... 

To pray, then, means to bring God back into the world, to 
establish His kingship, to let His glory prevail. This is why in 
the greatest moments of our lives, on the Days of Awe, we cry 
out of the depth of our disconcerted souls, a prayer for re¬ 
demption: 

And so. Lord our God, grant Thy awe to all Thy works, 
and your dread to all Thou hast created, that all Thy works 
may fear Thee, and all who have been created prostrate 
themselves before Thee, and all form one union to do Thy 
will with a whole heart. 

Great is the power of prayer. For to worship is to expand 
the presence of God in the world. God is transcendent, but our 
worship makes Him immanent. This is implied in the idea that 
God is in need of man: His being immanent depends upon us. ,ia 
When we say -p-a, Blessed be He, we extend His glory, we 
bestow His spirit upon this world. enpnn Vmn’.. . May there 
be more of God in this world. 

Decisive is not the mystic experience of our being close to 
Him; decisive is not our feeling but our certainty of His being 
close to us — although even His presence is veiled and beyond 
the scope of our emotion. Decisive is not our emotion but our 
conviction. If such conviction is lacking, if the presence of God 
is a myth, then prayer to God is a delusion. If God is unable to 
listen to us, then we are insane in talking to Him. 

The true source of prayer, we said above, is not an emotion 
but an insight. It is the insight into the mystery of reality, 
the sense of the ineffable, that enables us to pray. As long as 
we refuse to take notice of what is beyond our sight, beyond 
our reason; as long as we are blind to the mystery of being, the 
way to prayer is closed to us. If the rise of the sun is but a 
daily routine of nature, there is no reason to say, In mercy 
Thou givest light to the earth and to those who dwell on it... 
every day constantly. If bread is nothing but flour moistened, 

161 Man is Not Alone, ch. 23. 
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kneaded, baked and then brought forth from the oven, it is 
meaningless to say, Blessed art Thou . * . who bringest forth 
bread from the earth . 

The way to prayer leads through acts of wonder and radical 
amazement The illusion of total intelligibility, the indiffer¬ 
ence to the mystery that is everywhere, the foolishness of 
ultimate self-reliance are serious obstacles on the way. It is in 
moments of our being faced with the mystery of living and 
dying, of knowing and not-knowing, of love and the inability 
to love — that we pray, that we address ourselves to Him who 
is beyond the mystery. 

Praise is our first response. Aflame with inability to say what 
His presence means, we can only sing, we can only utter words 
of adoration. 

This is why in Jewish liturgy praise rather than petition 
ranks foremost. It is the more profound form, for it involves 
not so much the sense of one's own dependence and privation 
as the sense of God's majesty and glory. 16 

IV 

There is a specific difficulty of Jewish prayer. There are 
laws: how to pray, when to pray, what to pray. There are 
fixed times, fixed ways, fixed texts. 17 On the other hand, prayer 
is worship of the heart, the outpouring of the soul, a matter of 
nrp. Thus, Jewish prayer is guided by two opposite principles: 
order and outburst, regularity and spontaneity, uniformity and 
individuality, law and freedom. 174 These principles are the two 

lB Significantly, prayers written in our time are essentially petitional. 
Prayers of praise often sound like self-praise. 

17 According to Rabbi Yose, “He who alters the form of benedictions 
fixed hy the wise has failed to fulfil his obligations" (Berachoth 40b; Yeru - 
shalmi Berachoth VI, 2, 10b). Rahbi Meir declares it to he the duty of 
every one to say one hundred benedictions daily (Menahoth 43a, see Num¬ 
bers Rabba XVIII). 

171 The contrast between order and outburst is made clear through the 
term yap Shammai said; “Make your min (in the sense of legal decisions 
made by the scholar) yap (a fixed thing)," Do not be lenient to yourself and 
severe to others, nor lenient to others and severe to yourself. See i'ts ,nia« 
and the explication in jm ’am ma», p. 47, yj pis ,'a »nou .ayoayp nann. 
In contrast Rabbi Shimeon said: When you pray, do not make your prayer 
a fixed thing (yap), (n** a ma«) Rahbi Eliezer said: He who makes his 
prayer a fixed thing (yap), his prayer is not an act of grace (nuna nwD 
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poles about which Jewish prayer revolves. Since each of the 
two moves in the opposite direction, equilibrium can only 
be maintained if both are of equal force. However, the pole 
of regularity usually proves to be stronger than the pole 
of spontaneity, and, as a result, there is a perpetual danger of 
prayer becoming a mere habit, a mechanical performance, an 
exercise in repetitiousness. The fixed pattern and regularity 
of out services tends to stifle the spontaneity of devotion. Our 
great problem, therefore, is how not to let the principle of ynp 
impair the power of nna. It is a problem that concerns not only 
prayer but the whole sphere of Jewish observance. He who is 
not aware of this central difficulty is a simpleton; he who offers 
a simple solution is a quack. 

It is a problem of universal significance. Polarity is an 
essential trait of all things in reality, and in Jewish faith 
the relationship between na^rr and rrua is one of polarity . 
Taken abstractly they seem to be mutually exclusive, yet in 
actual living they involve each other. Jewish tradition main¬ 
tains that there is no na*7n without mitt and no mat* without 
na^n; that we must neither disparage the body nor sacrifice the 
spirit. The body is the discipline, the pattern, the law; the 
spirit is the inner devotion, spontaneity, freedom. The body 
without the spirit is a corpse; the spirit without the body is a 
ghost. 

And yet the polarity exists and is a source of constant 
anxiety and occasional tension. How to maintain the reci¬ 
procity of tradition and freedom; how to retain both yap and 
nrp, regularity and spontaneity, without upsetting the one or 
stifling the other? 

At first sight, the relationship between pp^n and m:w in 
prayer appears to be simple. Tradition gives us the text, we 
create the nrp. The text is given once and for all, the inner 
devotion comes into being every time anew. The text is the 
property of all ages, nrp is the creation of a single moment. 
The text belongs to all Jews, nra is the private concern of 
every individual. And yet, the problem is far from being simple. 
The text comes out of a book, it is given; nns must come out of 
the heart. But is the heart always ready — three times a day — 
to bring forth devotion? And if it is, is its devotion in tune 
with what the text proclaims? 

In regard to most aspects of observance, Jewish tradition 
has for pedagogic reasons given primacy to the principle of yap; 
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there are many rituals concerning which the law maintains that 
if a person has performed them without proper jra, he is to be 
regarded ex post facto as having fulfilled his duty. In prayer, 
however, mhn insists upon the supremacy of miD over the 
external performance, at least, theoretically. 18 Thus, Maimon- 
ides declares: “Prayer without nr id is no prayer at all. He who 
has prayed without nTD ought to pray once more. He whose 
thoughts are wandering or occupied with other things need not 
pray until he has recovered his mental composure. Hence, on 
returning from a journey, or if one is weary or distressed, it is 
forbidden to pray until his mind is composed. The sages said 
that upon returning from a journey, one should wait three days 
until he is rested and his mind is calm, then he prays/' 19 

Significantly, Nahmanides insists that “prayer is not a duty,” 
and he who prays does not perform a requirement of the law. 
It is not the law of God that commands us to pray; it is the 
love and “grace of the Creator, blessed be He, to hear and to 
answer whenever we call upon Him/' 20 

In reality, however, the element of ynp, of regularity, has 
often gained the upper hand over the element of nro. Prayer 
has become enyjRr, lip service, an obligation to be discharged, 
something to get over with, ’nm ^dd pm uroo rniwat vm 
mo’jD d’htcn nucD 'm nrorp. 21 

Typical is the common use of the term “service” for prayer, 
moy means both work, service, and worship. Yet 
om:& does not mean to work with your heart. 22 Service is an 
external act; worship is inwardness. 

Prayer becomes trivial when ceasing to be an act in the soul. 
The essence of prayer is ma«. Yet it would be a tragic failure 
not to appreciate what the spirit of ro^n does for it, raising it 
from the level of an individual act to that of an eternal inter¬ 
course between the people Israel and God; from the level of an 

18 The polarity of prayer and the decision in favor of the element of rma 
is implied in the following discussion, bbsm? >rro ,nmo bbonn abi nyo :inb K'ya’K 
Knibxn \V 2 kdVi ik ,uanp ben rav nayn jrai ,K’n pip aipoa nbon . . «?ow many 
:pnv yk pnx* Yk rmrp na an nDKn yoo kt ?b'iKi 'bxo *yan ba .K’n 
mana ",uaip boa iov nay owo nra pm ,oyhp many bbsma nnw bbsnn .nye> 
’k ,Va. 

Ifl ,r d rbon niabrr ,.nmn n»a. 

10 ptnw irby ^nam Kmarr non nnoo Kin baK ,bba na^n ira nbsnn pjy ba 'ky, 
r n mxo ,o"aonnb mson noob paonn nue?n ',vbK ianp baa rmjn. 

91 Isaiah 29:13. 

“ Cf. craaia miay, nm rrnay. 
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occasional experience to that of a permanent covenant. It is 
through ro 1 ?.! that we belong to God not occasionally, inter¬ 
mittently, but essentially, continually. Regularity of prayer is 
an expression of my belonging to an order, to the covenant 
between God and Israel, which remains valid regardless of 
whether I am conscious of it or not. 

How grateful I am to God that there is a duty to worship, a 
law to remind my distraught mind that it is time to think of 
God, time to disregard my ego for at least a moment! It is 
such happiness to belong to an order of the divine will. I am 
not always in a mood to pray. I do not always have the vision 
and the strength to say a word in the presence of God. But 
when I am weak, it is the law that gives me strength; when my 
vision is dim, it is duty that gives me insight. 

We must not think, that rma is a small matter. It requires 
constant effort, and we may fail more often than we succeed. 
But the battle for rma must go on, if we are not to die of 
spiritual paralysis. 

The Rabbis insisted: In order to prevent the practice of 
repeating a prayer for superstitious or magical purposes, the 
Talmud ordains that a person who says the word “Hear" 
(0 Israel) or the word “We thank Thee" twice, is to be silenced. 
Rab Pappa asked Abbai: But perhaps the person repeated his 
prayer because when he said the words the first time he did 
not have mo. So he repeated the prayer in order to say it with 
mo. Thus, there was no ground for suspecting him of indulging 
in superstition or magical practices. Why should we silence 
him? Answered Abbai: "Has anyone intimacy with heaven?” 
Has anyone the right to address God thoughtlessly as one 
talks to a familiar friend? "If he did not at first direct his mind 
to prayer, we smite him with a smith's hammer until he does 
direct his mind”. 23 

Prayer is not for the sake of something else. We pray in 
order to pray. It is the queen of all rnxn. No religious act is 
performed in which prayer is not present. No other mxo 
enters our lives as frequently, as steadily as the majesty of 
prayer. 

In piD^n — the first tractate of the rwo is mm. In 
Maimonides’ min m»o, in Caro’s qny in 1 ?!?, the first section 

M tS sip'sin nbb m rrfc iok ,.. inn* j'pne?D nmo d'hd . .. noian 

rpnjn p '2 n 1 ? *k l?so'x 'c k’dp 'sVa sirnan nas ?rvnjn pa n’njn jva 

.N‘y ,T^-3’p .ti::-! s ,n'njn paon iy unsn wianoa n'^> pno .(oP'jid. 
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deals with prayer. In min — we are told that “prayer is 
greater than good deeds,” “more precious than ... sacrifices.” 5311 
To Rabbenu Bahya ben Asher, the spiritual sphere that prayer 
can reach is higher than the sphere out of which inspiration of 
the prophets flows. 2315 

The philosophy of Jewish living is essentially a philosophy 
of worship. For what is observance, if not a form of worshipping 
God? 

What is a nixo? A prayer in the form of a deed. 

This is the way of finding out whether we serve God, or an 
idea of God — through prayer. It is the test of all we are doing. 
What is the difference between min and Wissensckaft des Juden- 
tums ? If an idea we have clarified, a concept we have evolved 
can be turned into a prayer, it is min. If it proves to be an aid to 
praying with greater ruin, it is min; otherwise it is Wissensckaft. 
Prayer is of no importance unless it is of supreme importance. 
□!?ij7 W innn 0 ’iDiyn cmm i*7K (*d ,3*’ D'Vnn) mu unV nVit oro 
ana D'^i^ro ms uni . 21 


V 

My intention is not to offer blueprints, to prescribe new 
rules — except one: Prayer must have life. It must not be a 
drudgery, something done in a rut, something to get over with. 
It must not be fiction, it must not be flattened to a ceremony, 
to an act of mere respect for tradition. 

If the main purpose of being a rabbi is to bring men closer 
to their Father in heaven, then one of his supreme tasks is to 
pray and to teach others how to pray. Torah, worship and 
charity are the three pillars upon which the world rests. To be 
a Jew implies the acceptance of the preeminence of prayer. 

To be able to inspire people to pray one must love his people, 
understand their predicaments and be sensitive to the power of 
exaltation, purification and sanctification hidden in our Prayer 
Book. To attain such sensitivity he must commune with the 
great masters of the past, and learn how to pour one's own 
dreams and anxieties into the well of prayer. 

We must learn to acquire the basic virtues of inwardness 
which alone qualify a rabbi to be a mentor of prayer. 

'« . 3 ’^ 111313 . 
wb apy nans ,”ra« 

M ‘a mans- 
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One of such virtues is a sense of spiritual delicacy. Vulgarity 
is deadness to delicacy; the sin of incongruity; the state of being 
insensitive to the hierarchy of living, to the separation of 
private and public, of intimate and social, of sacred and profane, 
of farce and reverence. 

In itself no act is vulgar; it is the incongruity of the circum¬ 
stances, the mixing up of the spheres, the right thing in the 
wrong context, the out-of-placeness that generates vulgarity. 
The use of devices proper in merchandizing for influencing 
opinion about the quality of a work of music; bringing to 
public notice a matter that belongs to the sphere of intimate 
life; 25 having a nain at a mxn *a with parents and grand¬ 
parents marching with candles in their hands in a darkened 
auditorium and a page boy marching behind the mxo m, 
carrying a n’^u, is vulgar; the nsin belongs elsewhere. 

For us, it is of vital importance to beware of intellectual 
vulgarity. Many categories, conceptions or words that are 
properly employed in the realm of our political, economic, or 
even scientific activities are, when applied to issues such as 
God or prayer, an affront to the spirit. Let us never put the 
shoes in the Ark; let us try to regain a sense of rtV-nn, of separa¬ 
tion, of spiritual delicacy. Let us recapture the meaning of 
VnnnV. 

The problem is not how to revitalize prayer; the problem is 
how to revitalize ourselves. Let us begin to cultivate those 
thoughts and virtues without which our worship becomes, of 
necessity, a prayer for the dead — for ideas which are dead to 
our hearts. 

We must not surrender to the power of platitudes. If our 
rational methods are deficient and too weak to plumb the depth 
of faith, let us go into stillness and wait for the age in which 
reason will learn to appreciate the spirit rather than accept 
standardized notions that stifle the mind and stultify the soul. 
We must not take too seriously phrases or ideas which the 
history of human thought must have meant in jest, as for 
example, that prayer is “a symbol of ideas and values,” “a 
tendency to idealize the world,” “an act of the appreciation of 
the self.” There was a time when God became so distant that 
we were almost ready to deny Him, had psychologists or 

* A good illustration is the Rabbinical dictum, 1 ’jnv ion -13 -jin Yu. 
in onm i^’sn i’ro nSa> in r'xiai "s ^ajnn bs .rising hdidi ncV nio 
'3 ,’n nuinD '.njn^ -|onj naio^ rue 3’ynj> bo \n. 
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sociologists not been willing to permit us to believe in Him. 
And how grateful some of us were when told ex cathedra that 
prayer is not totally irrelevant because it does satisfy an 
emotional need. 

To Judaism the purpose of prayer is not to satisfy an emo¬ 
tional need. Prayer is not a need but an ontological necessity, 
an act that expresses the very essence of man. *rrr nVsnrr 

uih mn He who has never prayed is not fully human. 

Ontology, not psychology or sociology, explains prayer. 

The dignity of man consists not in his ability to make tools, 
machines, guns, but primarily in his being endowed with the 
gift of addressing God. It is this gift which should be a part 
of the definition of man, 27 

We must learn now to study the inner life of the words that 
fill the world of our prayerbook. Without intense study of 
their meaning, we feel, indeed, bewildered when we encounter 
the multitude of those strange, lofty beings that populate the 
inner cosmos of the Jewish spirit. It is not enough to know 
how to translate Hebrew into English; it is not enough to have 
met a word in the dictionary and to have experienced un¬ 
pleasant adventures with it in the study of grammar. A word 
has a soul, and we must learn how to attain insight into its 
life. 

This is our affliction — we do not know how to look across 
a word to its meaning. We forgot how to find the way to the 
word, how to be on intimate terms with a few passages in the 
prayerbook. Familiar with all words, we are intimate with 
none. 

As a result, we say words but make no decisions, forgetting 
that in prayer words are commitments, not the subject matter 
for esthetic reflection, that prayer is meaningless unless we 
stand for what we utter, unless we feel what we accept. A 
word of prayer is a word of honor given to God . However, we have 
lost our sense for the earnestness of speech, for the dignity of 
utterance. Spiritual life demands the sanctification of speech, 

M :td .muyn ,o!?iy msvu .Wio. 

57 ."inpyx yo»x yoe? ^x pyx' pyx dh 'b mix nayn nay ox .payn *b oin'i mo 1 ?** bz. 
■yas 1 ? to'to yen ,riny bv imi nn -iok -p. .2'd-hd .2'2 mop 

B'^nn) noxap ,1'n'ajr 'axip 1 vbu ly /y*n :xin "yna snipn -idk .to mix nay 
vm noixi ,(’x .x'x inayxi 'axnp 1 -)x^>nx mx uvz 'axnpi ('x /a 

noxap ,jidn 3 mxnp xnnp y-ix p ’D by .(n'a ( n'p rvytp’) nayx 'am ixnp 1 bio 
'. noxa ^nixnp' npx bib ncn 1 ? ?bzb Vvr >(n'’ .rr'op B^nn) vxnp bzb 'n anp 
'n /i ,B^nn enio. 
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Without an attitude of piety toward words, we will remain at a 
loss how to pray. 

Moreover, words must not be said for the sake of stiffening 
the mind, of tightening the heart. They must open the mind 
and untie the heart. A word may be either a blessing or a 
misfortune. As a blessing it is the insight of a people in the 
form of a sound, a store of meaning accumulated throughout 
the ages. As a misfortune it is a substitute for insight, a pretext 
or a cliche. To those who remember, many of the words in the 
thd are still warm with the glow of our fathers’ devotion. Such 
Jews we must aspire to recall. While those who have no such 
memory we must teach how to sense the spiritual life that 
pulsates through the throbbing words. 

In the light of such a decision about the preeminence of 
prayer, the role as well as the nature of the sermon will have to 
be reexamined. The prominence given to the sermon as if the 
sermon were the core and prayer the shell, is not only a drain 
on the intellectual resources of the rabbis but also a serious 
deviation from the spirit of our tradition. The sermon unlike 
prayer has never been considered as one of the supreme things 
in this world, idtd onmyn onai. If the vast amount of 

time and energy invested in the search of ideas and devices for 
preaching; if the fire spent on the altar of oratory were dedi¬ 
cated to the realm of prayer, we would not find it too difficult 
to convey to others what it means to utter a word in the 
presence of God. 

Preaching is either an organic part of the act of prayer or 
mtya p^in. Sermons indistinguishable in spirit from editorials 
in the New York Times, urging us to have faith in the New Deal, 
the Big Three or the United Nations, or attempting to instruct 
us in the latest theories of psychoanalysis, will hardly inspire 
us to go on to the *|oid and to pray. 

Through all generations 
we will declare Thy greatness; 

To all eternity 

we will proclaim Thy holiness; 

Thy praise, our God, 

shall never depart from our mouth. 

Preach in order to pray. Preach in order to inspire others to 
pray. The test of a true sermon is that it can be converted to 
prayer. 

To the average worshipper many texts of perennial sig- 
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nificance have become vapid and seem to be an assembly line of 
syllables. It is, therefore, a praiseworthy custom for the rabbi 
to bring forth the meaning of the prayers to the congregation. 
Unfortunately, some rabbis seem to think that their task is to 
teach popular Wissenschaft, and as a result some services are 
conducted as if they were adult-education programs. Dwelling 
on the historical aspects, they discuss, for example, the date of 
composition of the prayers, the peculiarities of their literary 
form or the supposedly primitive origin of some of our laws 
and customs. 

What about the spirit of prayer? What about relating the 
people to the truth of its ideas? Too often, so-called explana¬ 
tion kills inspiration. 28 The suggestion that the Day of Atone¬ 
ment grew out of a pagan festival is, regardless of its scientific 
merit, hardly consonant with the spirit of the moment of m *?:>. 

Nor must prayer be treated as an ancestral institution. In 
explaining sections of the prayer book our task is not to give a 
discourse about quaint customs or about “the way our fathers 
used to think/’ The -nip is not a museum of intellectual 
antiquities and the synagogue is not a house of lectureship but 
a house of worship. The purpose of such comments is to inspire 
“outpouring of the heart” rather than to satisfy historical 
curiosity; to set forth the hidden relevance of ideas rather than 
hypotheses of forgotten origins. 

There is a book which everyone talks about, but few people 
have really read. A book which has the distinction of being 
one of the least known books in our literature. It is the mo, 
the prayerbook. Have we ever pondered the meaning of its 
words? Let us consider an example: 

Sing unto the Lord, a new song; 

Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 

Psalm 96:1 

Praise Him, sun and moon, 

Praise Him, all you shining stars. 

Psalm 148:3 

** I am informed that a congregation listening to comments delivered 
before the was told the following: “At the conclusion of the Sabbath, 

when the additional soui departs, one must be refreshed by smelling aromatic 
herbs, for at that moment, according to the inn, 'the soui and spirit are 
separated and sad until the smell comes and unites them and makes them 
glad/ However, this is, of course, not the true reason. The authentic 
origin of the ceremony is that in ancient times people ate a great deal on the 
Sabbath and a bad odor came out of their mouth. In order to drive out the 
odor, they used spices.” 
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The Egyptian priest could not call upon the stars to praise the 
gods. He believed that the soul of Isis sparkled in Sirius, the 
soul of Horus in Orion, and the soul of Typhon in the Great 
Bear; it was beyond his scope to conceive that all beings stand 
in awe and worship God. In our liturgy we go beyond a mere 
hope; every seventh day we proclaim as a fact -pan *n Va noun 
-)D® m. The soul of everything that lives blesses Thy name. 29 

.'nr imp non’ 'yam -prae?* Sam -p-n* 'pan 
They all thank, 

They all praise, 

They all say, 

There is none holy like the Lord. 

Whose ear has ever heard how all trees sing to God? Has 
our reason ever thought of calling upon the sun to praise the 
Lord? And yet, what the ear fails to perceive, what reason 
fails to conceive, our prayer makes clear to our souls. It is a 
higher truth, to be grasped by the spirit. 

•I'tpyD Va ‘n -pm* 

All Thy works praise Thee 

Psalms 145:10 

The trouble with the prayerbook is: it is too great for us, 
it is too lofty. Since we have failed to introduce our minds to 
its greatness, our souls are often lost in its sublime wilderness. 

The -)r~D has become a foreign language even to those of us 
who know Hebrew. It is not enough to know the vocabulary; 
what is necessary is to understand the categories, the way of 
thinking of the -ihd. It is not enough to read the words; what 
is necessary is to answer them. 

Our prayerbook is going to remain obscure unless Jewish 
teachers will realize that one of their foremost tasks is to 
discover, to explain and to interpret the words of the Prayer- 
book. What we need is a sympathetic mo-exegesis. 

Religious movements in our history have often revolved 
around the problem of liturgy. In the modern movements, too, 
liturgy was a central issue. 

But there was a difference. To Kabbalah and Hasidism the 
primary problem was how to pray; to the modern movements, 
the primary problem was what to say. What has Hasidism 
accomplished? It has inspired worship in a vast number of 

11 The usual translation “shall bless” totally misses the meaning of the 
passage. 
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Jews. What have the moderns accomplished? They have 
inspired the publication of a vast number of prayerbooks. It is 
important for the Assembly to clarify its goal. Is it to make a 
contribution to bibliography or to endow our people with 
a sense of nna? There has been for many years a Prayer boot t 
Commission. Why is there no Prayer Commission? 

Modern Jews suffer from a neurosis which I should like to 
call the ~\wD-complez. 

True, the text of the prayerbook presents difficulties to 
many people. But the crisis of prayer is not a problem of the 
text. It is a problem of the soul. The mo must not be used 
as a scapegoat. A revision of the prayerbook will not solve the 
crisis of prayer. What we need is a revision of the soul, a new 
heart rather than a new text. Did the Jews begin to pray with 
more nais since the reference to sacrifices was emended? Textual 
emendations will not save the spirit of prayer. Nothing less 
than a spiritual revolution will save prayer from oblivion. 

miD is more than attentiveness, more than the state of being 
aware of what we are saying. If rain were only presence of the 
mind, it would be easily achieved by a mere turn of the mind. 
Yet, according to the Mishnah, the pious men of old felt that 
they had to meditate an hour in order to attain the state of 
ruu. In the words of the Mishnah, rma means “to direct the 
heart to the Father in heaven". It is not phrased, to direct the 
heart to the text or the content of the prayer. 298 n;ir, then, is 
more than paying attention to the literal meaning of a text. 

It is attentiveness to God, an act of appreciation of being able to 
stand in the presence of God. 

Appreciation is not the same as reflection. It is one’s being 
drawn to the preciousness of something he is faced with. To 
sense the preciousness of being able to pray, to be perceptive 
of the supreme significance of worshipping of God is the 
beginning of higher mis. 

“Prayer without ruo is like a body without a soul.” “A 
word uttered without the fear and love of God does not rise 
to heaven.” Once Rabbi Levi Yitzhak of Berdychev while 
visiting a city went to a synagogue. Arriving at the gate he 
refused to enter. When his disciples inquired what was wrong 
with the synagogue, they received the reply: “The synagogue is 
full of words of Torah and prayer.” This seemed the highest 

Cf. -mBM rt:r uun. 
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praise to his disciples, and even more reason to enter the 
synagogue. When they questioned him further, Rabbi Levi 
Yitzhak explained: “Words uttered without fear, uttered 
without love, do not rise to heaven. I sense that the synagogue 
is full of Torah and full of prayer,” 

Judaism is not a religion of space.™ To put it sharply, it is 
better to have prayer without a synagogue than a synagogue 
without prayer.™ And yet we always speak of synagogue 
attendance rather than of prayer. It is the right word for the 
wrong spirit. By being in the space of a synagogue while a 
service is being conducted one has not fulfilled his religious 
duty. Many of those attending Sabbath services arrive during 
the reading of the weekly Torah portion and leave without 
having read the yo# or prayed the rmoy of nnn» — the two 
most important parts of the prayer. 

Nor is it the primary purpose of prayer ‘To promote Jewish 
unity.” As we said above, prayer is a personal duty, and an inti¬ 
mate act which cannot be delegated to either the cantor or the 
whole community. We pray with the whole community, and 
everyone of us by himself. We must make clear to every Jew 
that his duty is to pray rather than to be a part of an audience. 

The rabbi's role in the sacred hour of worship goes far be¬ 
yond that of maintaining order and decorum. His unique task 
is to be a power for mvnynn, to endow others with a sense of 
toid. And as we have said, :tju is more than a touch of emotion. 
hud is insight, appreciation. To acquire such insight, to deepen 
such appreciation, is something we must learn all the days of 
our lives. It is something we must live all the days of our lives. 
Such insight, such appreciation, we must convey to others. 
It may be difficult to convey to others what we think, but it is 

so 4 ‘Rabbi Hama ben Hanina and Rabbi Oahaya were strolling near the 
synagogue of Lud. Rabbi Hama boasted: “How much money have my 
ancestors invested in these buildings!” Rabbi Oshaya replied: “How many 
souls have they wasted here! Were there no students of Torah to support 
instead?” 

Rabbi Abin donated a gate to the Great Synagogue. When Rabbi Mana 
came to him, he boasted: “Do you see what I have done?” Said Rabbi 
Mana: 94 "When Israel forgets its Creator, they build temples/ (Hosea 8:14) 
Were there no students of Torah to support instead?” (*po ,‘n D^pp). 

31 .“itpup n o i a n nun Wsnrr nntwo ~|V vhok un n'nprr ion, 

bbsn^b bw arm pn aw :-p v -pra .nwarr rpaa ^bji:6 hw p* ow 
.‘inDD by ^snrr -pm bbsrab h/ik pK ow ."j n * a -pna V^Bnn ,-pp -pro 
hok amai wrr Kin s\ a b a mm ,-]nea by WsnrA bw nn« p* cnn 
f o ,’i ,o^nn chid \nbo lorn osaapo by. 
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not difficult to convey to others what we live . Our task is to 
echo and to reflect the light and spirit of prayer. 

It was in the interest of bringing about order and decorum 
that in some synagogues the rabbi and cantor decided to occupy 
a position facing the congregation. It is quite possible that 
a reexamination of the whole problem of worship would 
lead to the conclusion that the innovation was an error. The 
essence of prayer is not decorum but rather an event in the 
inner life of men. rbyrh laVi noo 1 ? vry -px ^snon . 32 “He 
who prays must turn his eyes down and his heart up." What 
goes on in the heart is reflected in one's face. It is embarrassing 
to be exposed to the sight of the whole congregation in moments 
when one wishes to be alone with his God. 

A cantor who faces the holiness in the Ark rather than the 
curiosity of man will realize that his audience is God. He will 
learn to realize that his task is not to entertain but to represent 
the people Israel. He will be carried away into moments in 
which he will forget the world, ignore the congregation and 
be overcome by the awareness of Him in Whose presence he 
stands. The congregation then will hear and sense that the 
cantor is not giving a recital but worshipping God, that to 
pray does not mean to listen to a singer but to identify oneself 
with what is being proclaimed in their name. ,2a 

nro requires preparation. Miracles may happen, but one 
must not rely on miracles. The spirit of prayer is frequently 
decided during the hour which precedes the time of prayer. 
Negatively, one is not ready to engage in certain activities, or 
even in light talk before he prays. And positively one must 
learn to perform a degree of inner purification before venturing 
to address the King of kings. According to Maimonides, “One 
must free his heart from all other thoughts and regard himself 
as standing in the presence of the nrotf. Therefore, before 
engaging in prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside a little 
in order to bring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and 
then he must pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who 
carries a weight and throws it away and goes farther ." 33 

32 irnjn nos rupn mm. Xd m&rr ptn pp .o ,rt'p him* 

'« coVd) ’Dtp 0V1 vm diipd ^ pul? vjd ,inVsn:i erra ■pan, 

(‘2 

3Za ■jnVsn Vapo ton yra smpni ^aV ntt pros -narrr Vs pro nor rpV& nVsnVi. 
84 may ,'3 pVn ,-iiNDn nnio .unpiVn Vkup* 'n. 
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Let us pray the way we talk. Let us not just utter consonants 
and vowels. Let us learn how to chant our prayers. It is one 
of our tragedies that we did not know how to appreciate the 
very soul of our ancient speech, the non, and instead, have 
adopted a pompous monotonous manner. Let us try to recap¬ 
ture the last traces of our ancient riDU. Let us learn to express 
what we say. 

We are the most challenged people under the sun. Our 
existence is either superfluous or indispensable to the world; 
it is either tragic or holy to be a Jew. 

It is a matter of immense responsibility that we here and 
Jewish teachers everywhere have undertaken to instill in our 
youth the will to be Jews today, tomorrow and forever and ever. 
Unless being a Jew is of absolute significance, how can we 
justify the ultimate price which our people was often forced 
to pay throughout its history? To assess Judaism soberly and 
farsightedly is to establish it as a good to be preferred, if 
necessary, to any alternative which we may ever face. This is 
often the only adequate perspective of evaluating Judaism, a 
perspective into which the world currents do not tire to force 
us, whether in the name of hellenistic culture, of Almohadic 
Islam, of medieval crusaders, of modern assimilation or of 
contemporary Fascism. The truth is, we have more faith 
than we are willing to admit. Yet it is stifled, suppressed and 
distorted by an irreligious way of thinking. 

At this hour, O Lord, we open our thoughts to thee, in tears 
and contrition. We, teachers in Israel, stand at this present 
moment between all of the past and all of the future of the 
people of Israel. It is upon us to hand over the Torah, the holi¬ 
ness, the spirit of prophets, sages, and saints, to all the genera¬ 
tions to come. If we should fail much of Judaism will be lost, 
gone and forgotten. O Lord! we confess our failure. Day 
after day we have betrayed Thee. Steeped in vanity, envy, 
ambition, we have often labored to magnify our own names, 
although we said mop BHpnn tnan\ Dazzled by the splendor 
of intellectual fads, we have accepted platitudes as dogmas, 
prejudices as solutions, although we repeated iuim yo) oViy ”m. 

qnmn^ man ua*a>n 
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